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THE MESSAGE 


Dr. Lee resigns president 


your President during the last three years, this letter written with 
somewhat heavy heart and hand. the same time, written with 
high assurance newer and greater days ahead for the Council, for all 


our chapters and for all our members. 


July your President was asked accept appointment Dean 
the Graduate School Wayne University. This appointment came when 
work leading doctor’s degree was being formally organized within the 
University. This change position and responsibility made seem im- 
perative that your President ask your officers and directors for permission 
relieved Council responsibility and that Dr. Florence Dunlop, our 
Vice-President, asked serve President. The officers and directors 


authorized this permission and Dr. Dunlop has generously consented serve. 


The Council congratulated that Dr. Dunlop, Psychologist for 
the Public School Board Ottawa, Canada, and member the faculty 
Teachers College Columbia University, your new President. Her 
prestige international. Her ability inspire, lead and promote our en- 
tire field work established levels both eminence and admiration 


from all who know her either personally professionally. 


your Past-President, should like assure all your members that 
personal interest the Council and every phase special education 
will continue. hope continue working with the and the field 
special education every appropriate way. heartiest thanks and 
appreciation are expressed with great sincerity for all the many courtesies 
and delightful experiences that have come from all our cities, states and 


provinces have been privileged work with you. 


Dr. Lord editing our Journal and inspiring its excellence with each 
succeeding issue. Mrs. personifies the ultimate painstaking de- 
votion her work Treasurer-Manager. Dr. Harry Baker, Chairman 
our Program Committee, can re-institute the splendid program with up-to- 
date revisions for our next convention which, appears, can held next 
February March. States are increasing their appropriations rapidly and 
substantially for educating exceptional children. Colleges and Universities 
are extending their offerings for preparing more and better qualified teach- 
ers. Public and private agencies and institutions every area profes- 
sional and social service are working with us, and with them, newer 
and finer ways. Our Council and the Journal are secure financial basis. 
All these constructive forces point era new advance, prestige and 
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service with great prospect and splendid assurance for the years immediately 
ahead. 

your Past-President, have been pleased serve while the founda- 
tions for these were being laid. Dr. Dunlop will give splendid leadership 
working with you and helping bring these gains into fuller realization 
and attainment. 


JOHN LEE, 
Past President 


Dr. Florence Dunlop Assumes Presidency 


sure that all workers the field special education 

will wish join with congratulating Dr. John Lee 
his recent appointment Dean the Graduate School 
Wayne University. real tribute special edu- 
cation that one our own number should called upon 
fill such high position and know that will fill 
with distinction. 


deeply regret that now feels necessary re- 


linquish the presidency the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, but must remember that has served 
continuously since December 1942 and that had in- 
tended retire from the presidency last February had the 
annual convention been held. 
now the wish Dr. Lee and the officers and di- 
rectors the Council that your first vice president assume 
the presidency; this gladly do. consider great honour, 
privilege and responsibility and shall earnestly endeavor 
maintain the high standards set Dr. Lee and former 
presidents. 
Tentative arrangements have already been made hold 


the annual Convention Cleveland the Spring 1946. 
trust that those who were contribute last year’s 
program which was postponed will prepared con- 
tribute the 1946 program. Let hope that nothing 


interfere with our annual convention 1946. 
FLORENCE 
President 
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Follow-up Study Graduates 
Day School for Deaf 


HERE are the graduates the day 
school for the 
tinue school. they empioy 
order find the answers, 


ment? 
questionnaire was sent the gradu- 
ates the Grahem Bell 
School Cleveland. The addresses 
alumni were procured from the 


Alexander 


records the annual reunions, from 
search telephone and street direc- 
tories, and from former pupils. There 
were others who could not lo- 
cated: some these had left the city; 
the girls had married, and their 
married names were not known. 

From the questionnaires sent out, 
(83.7 per cent were returned. 
the replies, (60.97 per cent) had 
gone school, (20.7 per cent) 
had graduated from high school; and 
four, (4.8 per cent) had graduated from 
More three-fourths 


replying 


college. than 


those had obtained work 


within six months. About per cent 
obtained jobs through friends; per 
cent through their own efforts; and 
the rest through the family, the school, 
advertisement, the Association for 
the Crippled and Disabled, the State 
Employment Bureau, Cleveland 
Association for the Hard Hearing, 
and the State Rehabilitation Depart- 


the 


ment. 
EMPLOYMENT RECORDS 
Approximately per cent said 
other deaf persons were working for 


the company with which they were 
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acting principal Alexander Graham Bell School 
for the Deaf, Cleveland Public School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Eunice Heinrichs 


employed. The largest number, four- 
working machine oper- 
ators. Next frequency were press- 
ers, shipping clerks, inspectors, wood- 
workers, optical and laundry workers, 
Half 


ployed varied occupations which 


maids and laborers. were em- 


innate ability limited skill had led 
them. The gamut ran from engineer- 
ing and teaching the top the 


down checker, messenger 
boy and baker. 

Three cases suc- 
cess may John, who 


hard hearing, tock three years 
training Case School Applied 


chief engineer aeronautical firm 
degree from Ohio State and now 
Julius, congenital- 
deaf, Case 
School Applied Science and 
These 


the top the scale. 


Miriam has 
hospital technician. 


has his degree from 


cost engineer. course, are 


The deaf are self-supporting group. 
Never has there come our knowl- 
edge single instance one who was 
beggar. The majority fall into the 
group skilled semi-skilled work- 
ers, for “the assets the deaf would 
seem their mechanical and motor 


writ- 
Rudolph Pintner, Contributions Psy- 
Testing the Problems the 


Annals the Deaf, 78: 


chological 
Deaf, American 
296-297. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDY GRADUATES DAY SCHOOL FOR DEAF 


ten, and printed the greatest stum- 
bling block the progress the 
deaf,” according Linda 


VALUE OF TRAINING 


whether the oral training school 
had helped them, (98.9 per cent) 
replied the affirmative. Talking in- 
stead signing helped out 82, 
while four qualified their answers, say- 
ing helped “in some 
ways.” five individuals thought 
advisable have both talking and 
signing. 

There was strong support for lip 
reading: out (96.3 per cent) 
said, “Yes”; 
three said “It helped little.” 

the replies “Did shop work 


and one qualified his answer. 


none said, “No”; and 


help you?” said, “Yes”; 
“No”; 
Graduates listed machine shop, draft- 
ing, pattern-making, welding, metal 
work, and printing the order given 
types training they would have 
liked school. Twenty-two other 
lines work were mentioned once 


each. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FROM GRADUATES 


the questionnaire, comments 
the work the school were invited. 
former student who had become 
plant foreman wrote: believe the 
graduates Bell could continue 
high school the same type 
Bell they would much better 
fitted for work. very hard for 
them get along high school 
where they run into pupils and teach- 
ers who not understand them 
how help them.” 


*Linda Miller, Vocational Placement 
the Deaf, Journal Exceptional Children, 
October, 1940. 


One the girls who had graduated 
from East High School said: like 
suggest that the deaf given more 
dramatic work overcomes timid- 
ity, gives self-confidence and helps 
maintain independence. With this self- 
assurance, and with lip reading, the 
deaf would better equipped meet 
life. The deaf must overcome their 
dependence others win success.” 

Another gave his opinion that 
lip reading and talking are very im- 
portant “it saves time for the boss 
explaining the work deaf per- 
son.” 

who owns drug company 
had this say, contact with 
the public all times. use lip read- 
ing which was taught thorough- 

congenitally deaf pupil who grad- 
uated with honors from high school 
neighboring city and who now 
owns sign business submitted the fol- 
lowing statement. sign business 
slack due drop advertising 
Only one plant here 
will accept for essential war work, 
and not think that will work- 
Other plants 
have turned down account 


civilian goods. 


ing highest skill. 


handicap. 
sent employers the facts: the handi- 
capped are just good normal 
workers, and the accident ratio 
handicapped workers is_ relatively 
smell compared with that the nor- 


mal workers.” 


CONTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL SCHOOL 


one considers the. findings and 
recommendations herein reported the 
question naturally arises the 
best educational plans for the educa- 


tion and vocational training the 


deaf. Much has been said and writ- 
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ten about keeping the deaf schools 
for the hearing. Are preventing 
their being normalized putting the 
deaf and severely hard hearing 
have had pupils 
come from hearing schools who 
had failed repeatedly, had feelings 
inferiority and frustration, and 


special schools? 


few cases had even been considered 
feeble-minded. groups with 
individual help and with opportunities 
develop leadership, they have gained 
confidence. 

O’Connor writing the dangers 
the effort keep the hard hear- 
ing child normal situation, points 
out that “Zealous efforts keeping 
acoustically handicapped children 
atmosphere have led anx- 
ious parents and badly informed teach- 
ers into the error keeping these 
dren program ‘normal’ that 
little help the 


provides special 
child. 
crue retardation and emotional malad- 
justment the result repeated edu- 
cational and social failure, until point 
reached his life where parents 
and teachers find they have very ab- 
dif- 


ficult sometimes face the grim real. 


normal child their hands. 


ity that special program needed, 
for the supposed evils segregation 
have been extensively and emotionally 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TRAINING 


The per capita cost special edu- 
cation for the congenitally deaf and 
severely hard hearing high, but 
the long run saves the state the 
thousands dollars required for in- 
stitutionalized care. With oral train- 


The Hard Hearing Child 
and our Special Schools for the Deaf, Ameri- 
can Annals the Deaf, 85:229 (1940). 
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ing these handicapped children become 
self-respecting and_ self-supporting 
members society; too, they are not 
isolated the case those who 
can communicate only the manual 
language. 

would seem that more extensive 
and practical vocational training 
indicated for Bell pupils. The 
type shop work done now large- 
pre-vocational. This practice how- 
ever seems consistent with trends 
throughout the country for Crammatee 
points out that, schools for the deaf 
are particularly strong 
courses. Ex- 
ploratory courses are not far ad- 
Occupational information, 
continuation schools 


tional specialized 

counseling, and 
are not well developed schools for 
the deaf. guidance 
plans, one must, course, keep 
mind that educating the deaf dif- 
ficult expensive field and ex- 


penditures for so-called frills edu- 


examining 


and 
cation are often frowned upon.” 
The teacher 
and pupil this special field per- 
sonal and close. Upon the teacher 
falls the responsibility and challenge 


relationship between 


give more than academic voca- 
The development 
good citizenship, character, and espe- 


tional training. 


cially personality traits that will 
helpful must the foundation all 
The 


capped must perforce have greater and 


work. 
chological adjustments. 
more numerous adjustments make. 

The importance personality de- 
velopment stressed Hicker, who 
reports that, “Sixty-five per cent 
job separation due personality 

(Continued page 23) 


Allan 
the 
84: 404 


Crammatee, Vocational Guidance 
Deaf, American Annals the Deaf, 
(1939). 
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Special Education for Gifted Children 
Evaluation the End Three Years 


Edwin Nelson and Edith Carlson 


ARLIER published this 

Journal presented report the 
class 
children elementary school 
Brockton, Massachusetts, and gave 
description the curriculum. ‘The 
evaluate 


establishing 


present 


the experiment the end three- 


paper 
year period. concerned with the 
sixteen boys and girls who entered the 
special class third and fourth-grade 
pupils 1940 and nine others, equal- 
bright, who were included 
control study. Because few could 
obtained for the control study, little 
emphasis placed statistical evalu- 


ation. 


estimates teachers, parents, 


Brockton Child 


findings 


with 
Guidance 
staff, and the various 
psychological tests. 

When the class began the fall 
1940, the sponsors emphasized the im- 
helping each child de- 
velop his maximum potentialities 
far the total personality 
cerned. This study, therefore, 
attempt evaluate emotional well 
intellectual growth. 

stressing the importance the 
class contributing the 
maximum total adjustment 
child, had mind two particular 


(1) the health and happiness 


special 


goals: 


each individual child, and (2) the 
increased effectiveness functioning 
these bright children that they 
might enabled make social can- 
tributions consistent with their intel- 
lectual capacities. the first goal 
could achieved, the second would 
likely follow. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 


During the first year that the chil- 
dren were the class, extensive 
psychological study each child was 
made order determine the best 
approach learning for 
dividual pupil. this relatively small 
class, there was opportunity for 
working with each child accordance 
with his specific needs. seemed, 
therefore, important develop tech- 
niques adapted the particular child’s 
mode apperception and also 
aware weaknesses which might 
helped overcome. The Kent- 
Shakow Form Board, the Dearborn 
Form Board, the Healy Pictorial Com- 
pletion Test, Wechsler-Bellevue Test, 
Rorschach, and Thematic Appercep- 
tion were used. Items were devised 
study concept formation, ability 
inductive reasoning, and deductive 
reasoning. Most the children re- 
vealed fairly even picture super- 
iority all fields, but few presented 


Miss psychologist for the Division Mental Hygiene, Massa- 


chusetts Department Mental Health. 


Editor’s Note: This the third and last article series which described the 
program for the education gifted children Brockton, Massachusetts. For other 
articles see: Vol. 10, No. Dec. 1943, pp. 73-77; Vol. 10, No. Feb. 1944, pp. 103-107. 
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unusual psychometric patterns. One 
boy, Wallace, with Stanford-Binet 
147, gave remarkable perform- 
ance some the other tests but 
seemed unable give adequate verbal 
explanations how had arrived 
his particular responses. the 
Kent-Shakow Form Board, for ex- 
ample, worked very rapidly and 
had only two errors throughout the 
seemed able per- 
correct form 


whole series. 
ceive immediately the 
and used trial and error methods. 
had perfect score the Healy 
II, explaining for his choice 
each case saying “It’s the only one 
that makes sense.” the classroom, 
Wallace was able solve mathemat- 
ical problems correctly, but were 
asked the problem step step, 
became confused and failed. Prior 
his admission the special class, 
had antagonized his teachers who 
were convinced that his problem was 
merely one recalcitrancy. The psy- 
chological tests revealed that, actually, 
the techniques used most children 
mathematics were not appropriate 
Wallace. The case cited one 
instance the need for individual 
work with some these gifted young- 
sters. Because the most striking 
any the cases the group, per- 
haps this boy’s prog- 
ress the special class might 
order. 


During his first three years the 
special class, the teacher, accepting 
suggestions based test findings, had 
success with Wallace far learn- 
ing techniques were concerned. 
was, however, behavior problem. 
There were factors the home back- 
ground explain this, but the prob- 
lems had been accentuated his 
difficulties. had 


earlier school 


developed unhealthy attitudes toward 
the school situation. 
high school, presented problem 
because his attitude and behavior. 
achievement tests, however, 
was almost invariably the highest 
the class. For instance, the Co- 
operative English Test, given when 
was the seventh grade, scored 
the 97th percentile for students 
completing grade twelve. His scores 
mathematics tests were very high, 
also. seemed necessary, therefore, 
make some special arrangements 
for his mathematics training. Plans 
were made for him have confer- 
ences with the headmaster the high 
school who was specialist the field 
secondary education and who was 
ready work with Wallace, letting 
him proceed fast was able. 
There were other instances chil- 
dren who showed particular strengths 
certain types reasoning, and for 
whom the teaching program was ar- 
ranged accordance with the psy- 
chological findings. 


One aspect the problem, however, 
was not solved special-class place- 
ment. These high children could 
progress rapidly that, the time 
they were the fifth grade, many 
them were able advanced elev- 
enth-grade work achievement tests 
and actually became necessary for 
the teacher try hold them back. 
Since plans had been made that 
time for continuing the class through 
junior high school, would have been 
inadvisable cover any the junior 
high school program the elementary 
grades. 

This whole question acceleration 
difficult one which requires more 
study than has yet been made. Theoret- 
ically, these children should al- 
lowed progress their own rate 
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speed. had, however, been de- 
termined when the class was begun 
that they should spend many years 
school does the average child. 
One would inclined agree this 
plan, for all indication would point 
the fact that these children not 
show emotional and physical acclera- 
tion all proportional their intel- 
lectual progress, and they need con- 
One 
faced, fact 
that matter how much enrichment 


tacts with their contemporaries. 
nevertheless, with the 
offered, these children still have 
learn their basic subjects 
very rapidly. the group now be- 
ing described, attempt was made 
solve this problem, least partial- 
the the 


continue class 


end 
the 


planning 


through junior high school 


ly, 


year 


school. Difficulties arise, however, be- 
cause the fact that, the inter- 
departmental system junior high 


school, the children have four five 
teachers. When these pupils entered 
the ninth grade, they would not all 
choose the same subjects and, there- 
fore, could not take all their various 
courses together. Adjustments were 
made the program, though, that 
these pupils had more unified experi- 
ences with relatively small number 
teachers. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


analyzing the achievement-test 
results the end the three-year 
period, must bear mind the fact 
that the children were, necessity, 
extent pro- 
their maximum rate 

They had, the end the 
the 


some discouraged from 


ceeding 
progress. 
period, achievement scores 
Stanford Achievement Tests ranging 
from grade score grade eight 
plus, with median 


grade eleven 


Five them had reached the ceiling 
for the tests used. The control group 
this time had grade scores ranging 
from grade eight grade eleven with 
median grade score tenth grade, 
third month. Only one them, how- 
ever, reached the ceiling for the test. 
find, therefore, that both groups 
showed high acceleration stand- 
ardized achievement test, the special- 
class group only slightly more than 
the control group. This would seem 
indicate that bright children will 
show acceleration school subjects 
whether not they have special-class 
training. 

The differences between special-class 
and control children are more marked 
when one approaches the problem 
intellectual development from qual- 


For material 


itative point view. 
this subject, have the reports 
the junior high teachers 
when the children entered the seventh 
that time the pupils the 
control study were placed the spe- 
cial class and the junior high school 


school 


teachers did not know which young- 
sters had been the special class be- 
fore and which had been members 
the control study. They were asked 
give reports all the children. 
These reports were enlightening. 
few the statements are 
batim, typical. Here are the com- 
ments some the children: 
“Fred initiative and lazy. 
Wastes time. Daydreams.” 
unsure herself, afraid attempt 


lacks 


anything unless she can certain 
success. She commendation 
constantly and seriously distressed 
slight failures.” “Raymond super- 
ficial and pretentious. wants 
hold the center the stage although 
excellent student fine child but 


seeks 
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she over-competitive. She 
terested obtaining high scores mere- 
surpass the other children. She 
does not seem have any actual in- 
tellectual interest the subject pre- 
diversified. 


interests are too 
does not concentrate. 
wants try everything and com- 
plete nothing.” contrast this, 
have the reports the teachers 
the special-class group which they 


comment 


tive,” assurance discussions,” 
approach,” “not over- 


The 


teachers criticized some the special- 


whelmed failure,” 
and leadership qualities.” 


class children the grounds that they 
were too self-assured, that they would 
not accept facts without knowing the 
‘why” the matter. They would not 


take things for granted but wanted ex- 


planations. They had 
ground general information, par- 
ticularly the social sciences and 


brought all sorts material bear 
any particular matter. class- 
room where the teachers were unused 
this type response from children, 
they found that presented somewhat 


problem. However, 


point view our goal establish- 


ing the class, the Clinic members and 
the school administrators found the re- 
port gratifying. The children had 
learned how work more efficiently. 
They had developed many-faceted 
approach their problems; they had 
the ability see material dynamic 
relationships; and they had vast 
amount knowledge, not measured 
adequately standardized achieve- 
ment tests, which served rich 
background for further learning. 


One other illustration offered 
indicate the intellectual development 
this group and the enthusiasm they 
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developed for intellectual pursuits 
contrast the control-group children. 
This the report conference 
which was held May, 1943, give 
children the special class op- 
portunity express their opinions 
would essential 
the curriculum when they entered 
junior high school the following year. 
Members the special-class commit- 


concerning what 


tee were present, but the conference 
was conducted the children. The 
pupils that 
should planned help prepare 
pupils for the problems met 
the The need for 
science emphasized, 
seemed unanimous opinion that 
science studies should begin the 


suggested 


was 


One special-class 
child stated that there were many 


elementary grades. 


ventions specific sciences that, for 
his part, would like know those 
sciences least likely change, the 
ones that would afford background 
therefore, wanted 
work mathematics and 
astronomy. One child urged that 
allowed study chemistry the 
following year and pointed out the in- 
creasing use synthetic materials. 
spoke about the use plastics and 
the need for scientific work agri- 
culture. stressed the fact that, for 
while after the war, the United 


States would probably have feed 


for the others. 
intensive 


peoples great many countries, 
and that any contribution that could 
made the scientific production 
food and clothing would extremely 
valuable. When one the adults sug- 
gested that chemistry usually con- 
sidered too difficult subject for 
junior high school pupils, several 
the children announced that most 
their friends have chemistry sets, that 
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they themselves belong chemistry 
club which they organized, 
they read great deal the sub- 
ject and urged that some sort 
elementary course given. Some 
the other children spoke the 
need for more history, especially mod- 
ern history, that “we will know 
how avoid making any mistakes 
that may lead war.” Many stressed 
the importance the study foreign 
languages, mainly for the purpose 
developing international language 
promote the feeling. brotherhood. 
One the children said that would 
like doctor but wondered 
whether perhaps medicine would not 
become less important the postwar 
world, for, with slum clearance, air 
conditioning healthful 
living under scientifically managed 
program, felt that people probably 
would not become ill. Another child 
pointed out that the immediate ques- 
tion diseases likely brought 
soldiers returning the 
tropics was one that should concern 
those interested medicine. The chil- 
dren discussed slum clearance some 
detail and pointed out how important 
this would developing healthful 
living conditions. One boy emphasized 
the point that social sciences would 
equally important because science, 
itself, could used either beneficially 
for undesirable ends. girl point- 
out that the working day would 
much shorter the future and, there- 
fore, there would much more lei- 
various 


sure time for research 
kinds. She said that she would like 
spend her leisure time the study 
medieval history and also “mak- 
ing things out wood.” Another girl 
expressed the view that the courses 
should closely related and have 
definite connection, one with the oth- 


ers. One youngster wanted study 
economics. felt there was need 
for new monetary system and spoke 
some length this opinion. 


The children conducted the discus- 
sion intelligent, mature fashion. 
They were extremely enthusiastic and 
showed keen appreciation the 
problems confronting them. The adults 
present this conference were im- 
pressed the logical thinking the 
children and the high degree 
school. 
conference 


The was 
given af- 
fords interesting contrast with the 
report the teachers the control 
children the elementary grades. 
Several the control children were 
reported their teachers bored 
with school. They made little effort 
and were beginning fail school 
subjects. One teacher came get 
advice about the control- 
study group who daydreamed great 
deal school and paid attention 
her school work. This was rather 
typical most the control chil- 
dren. There were one two who 
were achieving excellent One 
control pupil had never had less than 
any subject. set extreme- 
high goals for himself. When 
entered junior high school, was 
placed the special class where 
obtained only grade one 
his subjects. was extremely dis- 
tressed about it, the extent de- 
veloping various somatic complaints. 


this 
detail because 


report 
some 


girl 


grades. 


SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL GROWTH 


Rorschach findings for the special 


class and the control groups reveal 


more similarities than differences be- 
tween the two groups. The Rorschach 
findings for both groups seem in- 
dicate that, the chronological ages 
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eight and nine, the social age 
these gifted children approximated 
the mental age. These boys and girls 
showed better social adjustment than 
the average eight and nine year 
the special-class children 
grew older, the discrepancy between 
emotional maturity intellectual 
maturity appeared increase. While 
good emotional responses (FC) were 
present larger number than found 
with the average child, still picture ob- 
tained when these youngsters were 
eleven and twelve suggested great 
deal impulsiveness, more even than 
found with children. 


other words, seems that social age 


average 


approximated mental age better when 
the children eight and nine 
years old and that they approached 


were 
adolescence, 
crepancy 


between social and mental 
The 


two 


main difference 
that the 
(H) 
present was much greater the spe- 
cial class children than the control 
children 


age increased. 
between the 


groups 
human 


after 
Most the latter showed human 
responses all. 

venture offer interpreta- 
tion which realize very tenta- 
tive. would seem that these bright 
children, when they come into con- 
tact with others equally bright, show 
many human responses the 
Rorschach picture. the other 
hand, those who have not come 
contact with group bright 


more 


example, reports Rorschach studies 
average children this age show that 
pure present and these studies indicate 
that brighter children there increase 
Molly, Rorschach Study Gifted Children, 
Rorschach Research Exchange, January, 1944. 

found our group cases which 
pure was present and few which 
there were more than CF. 
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they seem give evidences con- 
tact shyness. several the 
trol children, already pointed 
there were human responses (H) 
all and where was 
present, was dysphoric There 
another interesting Rorschach 
finding. Two the special-class chil- 
dren who seemed the best 


others. 


was 


showed Rorschach picture that con- 
worked out indica- 
tive maximal educational adjust- 
Both these 
children showed this picture first 
the age ten. 


ments adolescence. 


The small number 
impossible 


course, 
any 
definite statistical conclusions but the 
above are offered very tentatively 
supplement the other material pre- 
sented. 


draw 


offered 
indicate the development leader- 
ship qualities, 


are 
initiative, sense 
responsibility, and independence. Af- 
ter three years the elementary 
schools, eleven the original special- 
class children and nine control chil- 
dren were put into special class 
junior high school. They functioned 
special class for their major sub- 
jects, but they were placed five dif- 
ferent home rooms. Each home room 
had approximately thirty-five pupils. 
This means that there were from 
three five the special-class chil- 
dren each home room. Ten the 
special-class children were 
class officers their respective home 
rooms, and two control children were 

While they were still the ele- 
mentary grades, group them or- 
ganized chemistry club. Chemistry 


Piotrowski, Sigmund, Rorschach Research 


Exchange, January, 1943. 
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subject which almost all 
them were interested but this subject 
taught school below the 
found adult supervise and in- 
struct them after school hours, and 
they held regular meetings. The 
membership has now increased and 
children who 
chemistry 


not 


there 


are also members the 
club. 

years the 
con- 


During their three 
elementary grades, there 
siderable evidence that these selected 


spirit 


was 


developed 


competition. 


cooperation supplant 
They were given report cards which 
had grades them but were 
statements the teacher the par- 
ents regarding each child’s general 
development, his work specific sub- 
jects, and comments his achieve- 
ment relation his ability. For 
one thing, the children did not have 
ratings their report cards which 
they could compare with the ratings 
the other children. Then, too, 
various achievement tests, they were 
shown the results and they kept 
records their own progress that 
each boy girl was far more inter- 
present 
achieve- 


comparing 
previous 


achievement with 
ment ratings determining his own 
growth. 

Most gratifying from the point 
view emotional adjustment the 
fact that after three years these chil- 
dren did not succumb many the 
problems which the control children 
began reveal time progressed. 
These factors are already cited under 
the heading intellectual develop- 
ment. The apathy and boredom re- 
sulting from lack sufficient stimula- 
tion caused some the control chil- 
dren become behavior problems 


school, whereas only one special-class 
child showed this type reaction 
the end three years. That the 
case Wallace already cited some 
detail the beginning this report. 


From the point view the in- 
dividual child, the 
seems have served therapeutic 
device the case children whose 
libidinal needs were not being satis- 
fied. would that the ego 
gratification derived from spe- 
cial class placement helped 
these children for lacks 


seem 


pensate 
their emotional life and 
therapeutic function. illustrate 
this, cite briefly the case boy 
ground. His father had committed 
suicide and his older sister was psy- 
chotic. worked out- 
side the home his care was entrusted 
elderly and sickly grandmother. 
was very withdrawn boy who 
could not make good contact with 
his fellows. seemed extremely 
unhappy. frowned constantly and 
had many “nervous” mannerisms such 


very 


mother 


wringing his hands and biting his 
nails. His school reports for the first 
three grades indicated extremely high 
achievement but very poor social ad- 
justment. After clinic study was 
felt that was using his high grades 
compensate for other lacks. 
was placed special class where 
first his adjustment did not improve. 
the end about year and 
half, there was marked change 
this boy. After three years, this 
child has shown such marked im- 
provement that has been comment- 
ted upon everyone who has seen 
him: teachers, principals, Clinic staff, 
and his own family. happy 
boy whose and “nervous” 
habits have disappeared. has lead- 
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ing roles school plays, has many 


friends among his classmates, and 
takes the initiative many activities. 
Yet the home 
changed. 


Though cannot definitely stat- 
placement 
brought about the improvement, there 
seem indications that was 
important factor this boy’s develop- 
ment. mentioned one the 
most extreme cases the group, but 
the majority the other children 
also seem have improved the 
opinion parents, teachers and the 
Clinic staff, well the basis 
Out the 


group, only 


more formal study. 


original sixteen the 


two are considered not have im- 
proved appreciably from the point 
view personality development. One 
the case, cited the early part 
the paper, boy with rather un- 
usual psychometric picture who did 
not conform the ordinary teaching 
methods, and the other the case 
girl who, when she was twelve, be- 
gan have convulsions which were 


epileptiform nature. The electro- 


encephalogram showed 
turbance brain waves. 


studies made prior that time gave 
indication the presence epi- 
lepsy, nor did the psychological find- 
ings suggest the possibility its be- 
ing present. The specialist who made 
the diagnosis recommended that the 
child kept the special 
marked contrast were the other four- 
teen children who showed good ad- 
justment the end three years. 


For the majority 
children there was evidence 
that the class served develop poten- 
tialities, but there were two excep- 
tions the field. One the case 
girl good general intelligence, 
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emotionally well-adjusted, who simply 
continued good work which was, 
however, way outstanding. She 
enjoyed the special class and, while 
she showed acceleration, was al- 


the lowest acceleration any 


the The psychometric pat- 
tern her case revealed youngster 
who was somewhat better the per- 
formance than the verbal type 
test and far better deductive than 
inductive reasoning. the class- 
room, this girl followed instructions 
well, and showed her best ability 
While she may have ‘some 
talent drawing and painting, 

The feeling one had 
was 


art work. 


not outstanding. 
that 
class placement but would have prob- 
ably made good adjustment 
the regular grades. The other case 
quite different. This boy with 
grades and made good adjustment. 
was boy with varied interests, 
physically robust and 
emotionally healthy, but one felt that 
the not afforded sufficient 
stimulation for him. still finds 
school work easy and constantly 
algebra, geometry and mythology. 
one the children who make 
most aware the difficulty involved 
program which primarily one 
enrichment. reached the ceil- 
ing Stanford Achievement Tests 
the early part the fifth grade. One 
feels that children with IQ’s high 
this really need still another kind 
program from that provided for 
children .with IQ’s the 130’s and 
140’s necessary more work 
along these lines. 


was she 


class had 


CONCLUSIONS 


summarizing our findings the 
(Continued page 24) 
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New Developments the States 


VI: Oregon 


ORE than 4,800 

dren scattered throughout all 
Oregon’s thirty-six counties have been 
served the first year and half 
the operation the new state-wide 
program special The 
services for various types handicaps 
differ and extent. 
The diverse conditions Oregon de- 


education. 
nature 


mand great variety adjustments 
meet the needs chil- 
dren. single administrative scheme 
can serve all these needs. Therefore 
the state’s program built around the 
needs have discovered them. 


The primary purpose the program 
give handicapped children 
nearly possible educational oppor- 
tunities equal those normal chil- 
dren. The prevention handicapping 
conditions is, however, fully impor- 
tant their correction. Teachers play 
major role both phases the pro- 
gram, and hence their instruction has 
important objective from the 
beginning the program. The direc- 
that teacher education has taken 
will evident from the fact that ap- 
proximately 4,000 teachers received 
inservice instruction ranging from one 


and director the Division 
taken 


was 


psychology. 


Bain 


ten-hour periods. More than 300 
others received specialized training 


through summer and extension courses 
conducted the State System 
Higher Education cooperation with 
the program for the education han- 
dicapped children. 


LEGAL BASIS FOR THE PROGRAM 


The Oregon legislature passed law 
1941 providing for state-wide pro- 
gram for the education 
children and appropriating $15,000.00 
for survey the number and needs 
educationally handicapped children 
the state. This survey was made 
the Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion and report covering the findings 
was submitted the legislature its 
1943 session. (Report the Forty- 
Second Legislative Assembly Ore- 
gon The Number and Needs Edu- 
cationally Handicapped Children.) Act- 
ing the recommendations included 
this report the legislature approp- 
riated $140,000.00 carry the pro- 
gram for the biennium 1943-45. The 
six major provisions the law aside 
from the appropriation funds are 


given below: 


assistant superintendent public instruction for Oregon 
Special Education. 
for his undergraduate study, and the University Oregon for his master’s degree. 
the University Washington 


attended Willamette University 
His 
the field educational 


addition public school experience, both before and after World War 
classroom teacher and administrator, taught Northern Montana College and the 


Southern Oregon College Education. 


From the latter institution came Oregon 


State Department Education 1937. Before assuming the directorship the newly- 
created division special education served director elementary education and 


curriculum. 
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The program administered 
the superintendent public instruc- 
tion (and personnel selected him) 
who coordinates all educational ac- 
tivities the state for handicapped 
children. Duplication effort avoid- 
through his cooperation with all 
agencies the state working with the 
education welfare handicapped 
children, such the Oregon State 
School for the Blind, Oregon State 
School for the Deaf, State Board 
Health, Child Guidance the 
University Oregon Medical School, 
Tuberculosis, Doernbecher, and Shrin- 
ers Hospitals, These agencies are 
empowered cooperate the pro- 
gram. 

Children between six and twenty 
years age inclusive and the first 
twelfth grades inclusive are con- 
sidered handicapped under 
they require and can profit from spe- 
cial education home, 
rooms schools, special facilities 
regular classrooms, because they 
are deaf hard-of-hearing, blind 
partially sighted, crippled, defective 
speech, low vitality (such heart 
and tuberculosis cases), have ex- 
treme learning disabilities exclusive 
low mentality. 


Insofar they have the facili- 
ties, school districts, with the approval 
and assistance the superintendent 
public instruction, furnish instruction 
for handicapped children their dis- 
tricts. Children may transferred 
other districts mutual consent 
the districts involved. The district 
not responsible child cannot profit 
from instruction requires facilities 
furnished elsewhere the state, such 
the schools for the blind and deaf. 

School districts are eligible for 
reimbursement from the state for any 
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excess expenditure beyond the regular 
per capita cost the district incurred 
the instruction handicapped 
child, maximum one and 
one-half times such regular per capita 
cost; providing they meet the technical 
requirements provided law. 

The entire cost instructing 
children the Tuberculosis, Shriners, 
and Doernbecher Hospitals borne 
the state fund under conditions pro- 
vided the law. 

Funds appropriated for the ad- 
ministration this law may used 
also for the purchase supplies and 
equipment and for the instruction 
teachers the field special educa- 
tion. 


SERVICES OFFERED BY THE PROGRAM 


the basis experience date, 
plans have been made for extending 
and improving most aspects the 
services spite shortage certain 
types specially-trained personnel 
and the hampering effects the war. 
These plans are briefly summarized 
below: 

Inservice teacher education and 
consultation clinics county-wide 
basis. 

Special summer instruction for 
hard hearing children, difficult 
speech cases, and extreme learning 
problems reading, utilizing the faci- 
lities the State School for the Deaf. 

Consultation with school districts 
desiring assistance the request 
such districts. 

Inservice teacher education for 
school staffs upon invitation the 
school authorities. 

Continued special work with 
speech problems Dr. Leon Lassers 
the State Child Guidance Clinic 
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Continuation the plan fur- 
nishing sight conservation 
terials and services children local 
schools and the liaison service be- 
tween the State School for the Blind 
and the schools the state Mrs. 
Ethel Fortner. 

Continuation 
between the State School for the Deaf 
and the schools the state Mr. 
John Taylor. 

Preparation and distribution 
information pertaining various as- 


liaison service 


pects the program. 

Continued support the educa- 
tional program the Doernbecher, 
Shriners, and Tuberculosis Hospitals. 

10. Continued 
school districts provided law 
the extent available funds. 

11. the extent their schedules 
will permit, continued response 
supervisors special requests from 
school districts for consultation with 
teacher groups concerning the cases 
individual children. 

INSERVICE TEACHER TRAINING AND 
CONSULTATION 

COUNTY-WIDE BASIS 


CLINICS ON 


These county-wide 
part general supervisory scheme 
requested the county school super- 
intendents and other 
They consist the following features: 


county attend instructional confer- 


programs are 


administrators. 
elementary 


ence (ranging from one-half two 
days) which, through demonstra- 
tions and lectures, various aspects 
the program for the education 
handicapped children and for the pre- 
vention handicapping conditions 
are presented the staff members 
the Division Special Education. 

Children having handicapping 


and 


conditions hearing, 
speech are selected school and 
health staffs working together. These 
children are then brought consulta- 
tion centers 


throughout the county where they are 


strategic 


seen the special supervisors and 
recommendations are made concerning 
them. 

Plans have been made for carry- 
ing this program during the pres- 
ent school year twelve the thirty- 
six counties the state. 

This plan will continued suc- 
cessive years and counties will 
served the order that requests for 


the services are received. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN AT THE OREGON 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Plans are already being carefully 
made utilize the State School for the 
Deaf during eight weeks the sum- 
mer when the school not being used 
deaf children, for instruction dif- 
ficult cases from all parts the state. 
The work would carried with 
(a) hard-of-hearing children who need 
lip-reading instruction, (b) children 
having severe speech difficulties, and 
(c) children who have extreme read- 
ing disabilities. 

Superintendent Marvin Clatter- 
buck and certain members his staff 
would maintain the operation the 
dormitories and other physical facili- 
ties and the State Department Edu- 
cation, through its Division Special 
Education, would furnish the educa- 
tional specialists and expert teachers. 

The plan would operate wholly for 
dren; not designed any way 
for teacher training. First choice 


the children admitted would 
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made from those school districts not 


now 
Through the county clinics described 
above these children can reached 
for educational diagnosis, but their 
problems are extreme that the regu- 
the super- 
visors, they cannot receive the needed 
instruction except through this 
plan the much more expensive and 
less satisfactory plan sending them 
away from home some other school 
district during the school year. 


them with the advice 


These children will selected dur- 
ing the school year the supervisors 
the basis requests from school 
districts, health departments, and par- 
ents. Under the terms the law chil- 
dren who are low mental ability 
least for the first year, restrict the 
selection children the approx- 
imate ages for the grade levels 
that is, years old. The maxi- 
mum number children that can 
accommodated the summer school 
120, 

The living expenses, which under 
present price levels would amount 
between $7.00 and $8.00 per week, 
would borne the parent some 
other agency local organization. The 
educational expenses paid 
from the handicapped children’s fund. 

There are many advantages plan 
this kind, some the more obvious 
which are indicated below: 

would give concentrated ex- 
pert instruction children who could 
not otherwise obtain 

the plan almost 
ideal the environment the chil- 
dren can controlled and their en- 
tire energies can given the one 
task overcoming their handicaps. 
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not only sound educational- 
but, because utilizes state facilities 
that would otherwise idle and per- 
sonnel already the state pay roll, 
The 
educational for individual instruc- 
tion specially trained teachers un- 
der the supervision experts would 
not exceed $50.00 per child for the 
entire summer. 


would extremely economical. 


BULLETIN MATERIALS FOR SCHOOLS 

There recognized need for bulle- 
tins giving teachers and administrators 
information about the needs handi- 
capped children and the means and 
services available meet these needs. 
The preparation such bulletins 
progressing rapidly the demands 
for work among the schools will per- 
mit. Some preliminary mimeographed 
materials have been issued from time 
time. The nature the Oregon 
program further revealed de- 
scription some these bulletins: 

What the Classroom Teacher 
Can for the Handicapped Child. 
Mimeographed bulletin. Contains brief 
sections vision and hearing prob- 
lems and simple but detailed discus- 
what the classroom teacher 
can for the child who having 
speech difficulty. 

Save Your Eyes. list books 
written suitable type for visually 
handicapped children. 

Sight Saving Aids. List ma- 
terials for visually handi- 
capped children and how obtain 
them. 

What Teachers Should Know 
About Vision. Brief mimeographed 
bulletin how find and help vis- 
ually handicapped children. 

Information Parents Pre- 
(Continued page 28) 
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Wherein Has the School Failed? 


know many children who 
are exhibiting serious maladjust- 
ments. know that many these 
maladjustments have their bases 
the meager and unwholesome environ- 
ments which the children are forced 
live. The emotional reactions 
the children school are the objec- 
tive manifestations their conflict 
with this environment. general the 
school has failed 
environment-child interaction. 


THREE CASES IN POINT 


Mike came from small city. 
off-spring 
father and 
Both parents 


was nine years old, 
Czechoslovakian born 
Russian born mother. 
had come this country children 
and had attended school the United 
States. Mike had sister and 
brother and four years 
older than he, father 
was common laborer. The home 
was very poor and house furnishings 
The children’s diet con- 
sisted mostly bread and coffee. 
There was constant bickering between 
father and mother because the mother’s 
brother lived the home. Mike was 
reticent the presence adults; 
seemed suspicious them. did 
not like play. Instead would 
wander off alone, sit down, and watch 
the others. When entered the 
room instead engaging some ac- 
tivity progress, getting some- 


about two 


were meager. 


Gladys Rhodes 


chair and sit quietly alone. Once 
while would try make some- 
thing the work bench, but was 
because his 
con- 


never satisfied with 
work was crudely done. 
stantly complained people the 
school and neighborhood “picking 
him.” Academically was 
grade standards. 
near the teacher and talked quite free- 


wanted stay 


with her when they were alone. 
One day about Christmas time 
said, “Music makes feel sad.” (He 
had singing voice.) 
answer the teacher’s matter-of-fact 
inquiry wonder why?” stum- 
bled around, and 
hands his trouser pockets, re- 
plied, “It’s beautiful—it’s just like 
the sky when the sun goes down.” 
few months went on. Then was 
found practicing sex play with young- 
boys. Soon after this stole some 
articles. lied. ran away. 
defied the officers. Time went on, 
and summer was the Deten- 
tion home. Yet had 112 


according the Binet Scale. 


John was eight years old and came 
from better than average home 
the school community. His mother 
was graduate nurse; his father 
electrical engineer. The home gave 
the appearance comfort, and the 
children looked well cared for and 
nourished. John had two brothers 


instructor Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 

For further information concerning honors, affiliations, etc., see page 107, Volume 
Number (January, 1943) this publication. 
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just older than and sister about 
five years younger. was nice 
looking child, except that rarely 
smiled, and met your 
shifting eyes. seldom talked. The 
Binet Scale gave him 94. 
was about one year retarded 
One day the teacher took the 
near-by field see 
They 
pessed shed where farm machinery 
John began talk: “We 
this 


reading. 
children 
wheat being cut with binder. 


was kept. 
had dog and some 

talked on; his speech 


hayrake 
chickens. 
uncontrolled 
plosive, sometimes loud, sometimes al- 
most 

The teacher tried build his 
child loved 


handle tools and would lose himself 


farm interest. The 
for periods time the workbench. 
saw that another child needed 
quietly help 


help, would 


him, but there was never any con- 
versation. entered into group play, 
times, 


reason all, his 


but always quiet way. 
for apparent 
face became blank and would sit 
dream and gaze off into 
space. Often, such times, there 


was masturbation. 

Hazel, little Negro girl, was seven 
years old. Since kindergarten days 
she had given teachers all kinds 
trouble. Seldom day had passed 
that she did not have fight either go- 
ing home coming school. 
she could not have her own way, she 
would lie down the floor and kick 
and scream. Now she was growing 
up. The children had accepted her 
their group living. One day, how- 
ever, little Italian boy about ten 
years old entered school. and 
some other children were looking 
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book Lincoln pictures. All 
once, Tony, the Italian boy, found 
picture slave Laughing, 
pointed the picture and said, 
“See, they’re black just like Hazel.” 
‘Hazel immediately became belligerent, 
but she anger and 
looked 
Then Hazel’s defense came child’s 
answer directed Tony: that 
ain’t nothing. They’re black, but they 
You’re white and you 
can you? The white 


controlled her 


imploringly 


can’t help it. 
can’t help it, 
people made the black people slaves 
and bought and sold them just like 
sell cows and horses.” Then for 
reassurance, the child who had been 
speaking turned the teacher and 
said, “Didn’t they, Miss 


WHY FAILURE? 


Wherein had the school failed 
dealing with these children? Each 
them had been school 
three years. They had not suddenly 
become the children they were now, 
for becoming and living now 
gradual, emerging, and on-going pro- 
cess—the result experiencing. 
Schools have part play this 
experiencing. Hopkins says: 

experience educative which 
toward (1) more in- 
tegrating personality; (2) 
understanding and use the demo- 
cratic process interaction; (3) in- 
creased respect for the rights, feelings 
and purposes, and values others; 
(4) increased disposition and ability 
act thinking through ever-better, 
refined meanings; (5) better living 
rich all around life which turn 


creatively begets the continuous good 


life for 


Thomas, Interaction: The Dem- 
ocratic Process, 206. 
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Each too, acquires sense be- 
longing, sense responsibility, 
realization the way democratic 


living. 


INFLUENCE OF EXPERIENCE 


Experiencing had played its part 
the lives each the three cases 
cited the beginning this article. 
But how much had the school utilized 
this experiencing the bases for the 
children’s wholesome development? 


was evident from Mike’s reactions 
that the school had done very little 
help him meet his needs except, 
perhaps his academic needs. would 
most interesting know just how 
much effort, any, the school 
had put forth helping Mike’s par- 
ents make fine adjustment the 
How much had the 
school done point out the parents 
that they had contribution make 
American life? How much did the 
school really know about that home— 
How much 


American life. 


its feelings, attitudes, etc? 
had the school done toward bettering 
the child’s diet, care, and home con- 
ditions? Did the school know what 
provisions there were for play the 
the home? Just what 
had the school done find out what 
caused suspicion, 
unhappiness, his insecurity? 


John was maladjusted 
child emotionally. Certainly this de- 
gree maladjustment had not de- 
veloped suddenly. What made him 
appear sad when outwardly conditions 
seemed conducive happiness? Why 
didn’t talk? Why was his speech 
Why did “dream”? Why did 
masturbate? Had the parents felt the 
need taking the boys into their con- 


fidence about the place the new baby 
sister the family? 


Problems result from the conflicts 
and frustrations which come about 
during the interacting the individual 
with his environment. The problems 
are very real the child. They grow 
out his first hand experiences. They 
shape his motives, values, attitudes, 
and interpretations. 


The democratic way living 
growing, evolving, and emerging pro- 
cess and never complete until 
becomes integral part the whole 
being. bring such state de- 
velopment about the 
portant function the school; never- 
theless many schools have failed 
recognize children’s problems being 
very important children; children’s 
purposes very vital their growth; 
children’s needs very necessary for 


their living. 


CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOL 


most difficult look back 
these cases and say what should 
have been done. much more 
pertinent that each case taken 
where and guided develop- 
ing from that place. The school can- 
not learn too much about each child. 
Education not the work alone 
the school the classroom teacher. 
is, rather, the cooperative effort 
the entire school personnel and the 
agencies through and with whom the 
school works. must embrace the 
services industry, social 
service, and then turn give back 
service those who need it. Educa- 
tion this kind can provided only 
schools where children’s growth 
all areas, rather than the cost edu- 
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cation per pupil has become the chief 
concern the community. 
Schools must become 
vital force their communities yet 
wise enough see their proper rela- 
tion the larger whole which they 
are part. They must become 
force functional that parents and 
other adults, well youth beyond 
the prescribed school age, will 
“willingly” school for aid and guid- 
ance. World-minded educators work- 
ing together nursery schools, kinder- 


gartens, and elementary schools, con- 
scious of, and concerned about the 
emotional, intellectual. physical, and 
social lives children the extent 
that they have convictions, courage 
face obstacles when carrying out these 
convictions, and determination per- 
severe the process the designing 
lives very slow process) are the 
only people who can build the kind 
education needed truly demo- 
cratic society. 

Regardless its present level 
development, any school can work to- 
ward, and time have, curriculum 
built the experiences children. 
will study children find out how 
they grow, how they learn, and what 
experiences are best suited each 
level child development. will 
learn that maturation not equal 
all areas growth, that little chil- 
dren’s learnings must real experi- 
ences, and that older children’s learn- 


ings must least based reality. 
will realize that education much 
more than experiences controlled 
adults; that curricula emerge; that 
children have part the emerg- 
ing curricula; and that growth any 
area always takes some direction. 
will come know that every experi- 
ence contributes understanding; 
that every experience affects attitudes 
and emotions; and that every experi- 
ence involves the making decisions, 
thus giving some chance for initiative 
and self-direction. Classroom groups, 
organized that democratic 
the 


will 
procedures 
living 


principles and 


bases for the entire 
groups. 
Children 
row and the democratic process and 
way living can only become part 
them their experiencing 
democracy from day day. When 
the school accepts these facts, will 


experiences 


are the citizens tomor- 


through 


not only 
hand, but will provide other experi- 
ences that individually each 
rich and for him cultured. so- 
doing, the school will help provide 
those interdependent requisites de- 
(mental 
and physical), social-moral, ego and 
integrative. Thus the school will not 
fail help these children meet the 
problems the topsy-turvy world 


today. 


REPORTED VENEREAL DISEASE DOUBLES TEN YEARS 


The number cases reported State health departments has increased 
steadily almost every year since 1934, tabulation data for the past eleven years shows. 
Number cases reported for 1944 was more than double the number reported for 


1934. 


numbers reported for 1934. 
—VD War Letter, Division Venereal Diseases, Public Health Service. 


Both syphilis and gonorrhea cases reported for 1944 were more than double the 
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Tribute Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine 


this time probably most Dr. 
Gertrude Van Adestine’s friends 
Special Education have heard 
her passing. She died very suddenly 
heart attack last May third, 
trious career distinguished service 
the deaf. the time her death 
she was Supervising Principal the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf and 
supervisor all education for the 
deaf Detroit, position she had held 
for thirty-nine years. 

Miss Van Adestine was internation- 
ally known authority the 
oral education the deaf. Born 
Manawa, Wisconsin, she received her 
training for teaching the deaf the 
Milwaukee Normal School and Clarke 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
She received her Bachelor Science 
degree from the Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege. 

After teaching oral classes for the 
deaf Calumet, Michigan, for several 
years, Miss Van Adestine was called 
Detroit 1906 take charge 
the city’s classes for the deaf. that 
time there were forty pupils and the 
classes were held rooms one 
the elementary schools. There were 
many hardships those days, all 
which she gallantly 
later years she could speak gaily 
those early struggles, but through the 
humor one could sense how tirelessly 
she had worked for better educational 
opportunities for the deaf child. 

the city expanded and Miss 
Van Adestine and her staff worked 
diligently inform the public the 


opportunities available for 
dren, the enrollment increased. The 
need for school building became 
acute. Miss Van Adestine 
strumental securing and planning 
new building which was constructed 
1923 and which known the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf. Un- 
der her progressive leadership the 
school grew steadily prestige, and 
visitors came from far and near. 
present there are two hundred and 
eighty the school and classes 
range from the nursery school through 
the ninth grade. There are separate 
clesses for the totally deaf and hard 


hearing, all carefully graded. 


Miss Van Adestine recognized early 
that there wes need for lip reading 
instruction for hard hearing pupils 
She organized 
today 


the public schools. 
many classes for them, and 
three hundred and fifty pupils are re- 
ceiving lip reading instruction 
classes the elementary, intermedi- 


ate, and high schools the city. 

unique feature was incorporated 
the school when Miss Van Adestine 
established clinic for careful scien- 
tific diagnosis and placement pupils 
with hearing deficiencies. This clinic 
has given service thousands De- 
troit school children and many others 
from the neighboring communities. 
was her desire find deafened pupils 
early possible and offer them 
every aid their education become 
useful and happy citizens. She or- 
ganized and supervised hearing sur- 
veys which were conducted the 
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with defective hearing. 


Miss Van Adestine conducted teach- 
training classes the oral educa- 
tion the deaf for Wayne University, 
teaching some the courses and help- 
ing organize others until complete 
program, including student teaching, 
was established. She took deep in- 
terest the problems the adult 
deafened, teaching lip reading classes 
and otherwise aiding the League for 
the Hard Hearing. 


1935, recognition her out- 
standing contributions the commun- 
ity, the University Detroit con- 
ferred upon her the honorary LL.D. 
degree. 


Because her wealth progres- 
vas frequently de- 


She was ac- 


sive ideas and 
philosophy, she 

mand speaker. 
tive member 
Council for Exceptional Children, the 
Progressive Oral Advocates, and the 
American Federation Leagues for 


the Hard Hearing. She was life 


International 


Follow-Up Study 


(Continued from page 


causes, and only per cent lack 
skill. The average congenitally deaf 
youth lacks sense responsibility, 
adequate concept obligation, and 
realization what expected. The 
causes are probably due: (1) re- 
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member the American Association 
Promote the Teaching Speech 
the Deaf and member the board 
directors that organization. 


‘It impossible write complete 
account Miss Van Adestine’s many 
achievements. She was always 
busy keeping all the activities the 
school even keel and forging 
ahead new plans that she never 
stopped note the things she had ac- 
complished. She was never too busy 
nor too tired, however, help deaf 
person. She gave not only her 
time and energy but her money 


help them. Graduates and former 
pupils the school always came back 
visit her and tell her their 


achievements and, sometimes, troubles. 
They all knew her their friend. 


Miss Van Adestine was inspira- 
tion and guide all who worked with 
her, infusing them with her devotion 
and enthusiasm. She will keenly 
missed all who knew her, but she 
leaves behind enduring monument 
the hearts her pupils and friends. 


tardation language comprehension, 
especially abstract ideas; (2) the 
fact that the deaf youth misses entire- 
important part education not 
taught 


Hicker, Coordination Services for 
Vocational Adjustment the Deaf, American 
Annals the Deaf. (1939). 
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Special Education 
(Continued from page 13) 


intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment children the special class 
for gifted pupils, find that 


far acceleration concerned 
bright children appear achieve far 
excess their grade placement 
when left the regular grades 
school, and that the kind special- 
class placement offered the Brock- 
ton schools does not affect appreciably 
their scores standardized achieve- 
ment tests. the other hand, spe- 
cial-class education seemed furnish 
these pupils with richer background 
information than they would other- 
taught them 


subject 


wise have achieved. 
deeply into 
research 


probe more 
matter, use 
They 


acquired 
techniques and developed 
tellectual enthusiasm. The problems 
that remain unsolved such group 


proach. 


are the following: (1) How can 
give these children opportunity 
How should deal with children 
with IQ’s above 150 


From the emotional standpoint, the 
class was value affording ego 
gratifications compensate for lacks 
libidinal satisfactions. afforded 
less constraining environment than 
does the ordinary class room where 
the curriculum established for the 
Thus offered 
enthusiasm, and 


just average child. 
increased 
made for happier school 
gave the socially timid child 


incentive, 
experi- 
ence. 
opportunity find companions 
like interests and enabled him .find 
place for himself the group.. 


The 
sidered the experiment success and 
other similar classes have been estab- 
lished the Brockton schools 


regular part the school program. 


CREATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CEREBRAL PALSIED 


The Spastic Review 1751 Fairmount, Wichita Kansas, accepts articles, verses, 


short stories, cartoons, and snapshots which deal with cerebral palsy. 


While pay- 


ment made, four five the best contributions receive $1.00 prize the “Chalked 


Up” feature the magazine. 


State workers are invited send and news 


items about special projects with the cerebral palsied. few “guest” articles are used 


specialized workers who are non-spastic. 


The “Welcome Mat” out. 
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THE INFLUENCE PARENTAL 
ATTITUDES AND SOCIAL EN- 
VIRONMENT THE PERSON- 
ALITY DEVELOPMENT THE 
ADOLESCENT BLIND, Vita Stein 
Sommers, 124 pp., 1944, American 


Foundation for the Blind, New 
York,, $2.00. 
One the major 


fronting those responsible the edu- 
cation and rehabilitation the blind 
the emotional development and ad- 
Although 


several studies have been made, the 


justment the individual. 


been scratched. 


Many research workers have avoided 
this field 


gathering devices are subject criti- 


surface has 


because the available data- 
cism terms reliability and valid- 


ity. Dr. Vita 


recognizing these limitations, has pro- 


Stein Sommers, while 
duced study which definitely con- 
tributes. better understanding 
the blind adolescent and the effect 
the home environment upon 
sonality development. 


The data were obtained three 
approaches: (1) the ad- 
ministration the California Test 


different 


boys and girls, attending resi- 
dential schools for the blind; (2) the 
responses 120 the above subjects 
and their parents question- 
naires; (3) controlled interviews with 
the adolescents and their par- 
ents. 


W., Clark, W., and Thorpe, L., 
California Test Personality (Secondary 
Series, Grades 9-14), Profile Personal 
and Social Adjustment, California Test 
Bureau, California. 
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and Sommers found 
from analysis the responses 
the personality test that the blind 
group fall definitely below the norms 
for the seeing. But unlike Brown, 
who found the girls more maladjusted 
than the boys, and Morgan, who found 
significent differences between the 
sexes central tendency vari- 
ability, Sommers concluded that “blind 
girls seem slightly better ad- 
justed than the blind boys.” The 
author does not analyze this difference 
determine whether not repre- 
between the 
The third implication the 
first section the study that de- 


sents true difference 


sexes. 


cided feeling insecurity develops 
the child because does not belong 
permanently any setting: family, 


school, neighborhood, community. 


Sommers made one conclusion 
the end the first section which 
exception might taken. She con- 
cluded that “the personal and social 
adjustment the blind any 
other group with major handicap can- 
not adequately measured and 
compared with the adjustment the 
so-called normal the use per- 
sonality tests that have been stand- 
ardized with so-called 
(p. 21) Inasmuch the blind 


individual will living society 


sons.” 


sighted people will subject 
such 
his development must 


comparisons. 


Paul A., 
Seeing Adolescents 
Extroversion Questionnaire,’ 
Psychology, June 1938, pp. 137-147; “Re- 
sponses Blind and Seeing Adolescents 
Neurotic Inventory,” Journal Psy- 
chology, July 1939, pp. 211-221. 


“Responses Blind and 
Introversion- 


David H., “Emotional Adjustment 
Visually-handicapped Adolescents,” Jour- 
nal Educational Psychology, February 
1944, pp. 65-81. 
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deviations from the accepted standards 
the society which will live. This 
section the weakest and will prob- 
ably omitted many readers. 

The chapter dealing with the ques- 
tionnaire responses the parents and 
their children certain personal and 
social problems interesting that 
insight presented certain prob- 
lems which result, not from the lack 
sight, but from the adjustment 
the world the sighted who not 
understand the blind. Adjustment 
then must related factors other 
than sensory disability. 

The last section, the results the 
interviews, far the most interest- 
ing and valuable section the survey. 
should presented every fam- 
ily which there blind child. 
clearly reveals that dealing with the 
adjustment the blind child, one 
should begin with the family soon 
the blindness known. The atti- 
tudes and feelings the parents were 
grouped under four headings. “Blind- 
ness Symbol Punishment,” 
“Fear Being Suspected Having 
Socia! Disease,” Guilt 
Due Transgression the Moral 
Social Code and 
“Blindness Child, Personal Dis- 
grace the Parents.” Typical re- 
marks the mothers are presented 
which are eloquent revealing the 
feelings the bewildered and frus- 
trated parents. 

The modes parental adjustment 
are fascinatingly illustrated with well- 
written case studies which 
ciently detailed present the blind 
child and his family the reader 
realistic entity. Every parent 
blind child should read this section 
and think. The adjustments the 


parents were presented five fairly 
“Accept- 


self-explanatory categories: 


ance the Child and His Handicap”; 
“Denial denial that the 
handicap the child has any effect 
them; result 
overwhelming pity for the child; 
“Disguised Rejection” and “Overt Re- 
jection.” 

The reaction the children also fell 
into five categories, which are likewise 
illustrated detailed, coherent case 
studies: Reaction,” 
concentration “what they can do” 
rather than “what they cannot do”; 
Denial Reaction,” failure accept the 
fact that there handicap; 
Reaction-Rationalization, Projection”: 
“Withdrawal Reaction”; and 
adjustive Behavior Reaction” which 
formed the least homogeneous group 
since the behavior showed “neither 
definite pattern nor any dominant use 
specific adjustive mechanisms.” 


Dr. Sommers has clearly demon- 
strated that those us, physicians, 
public health nurses, social workers, 
educators, etc., who are interested 
the development the blind must 
begin the home are develop 
independent personality capable 
taking his place society. Then 
the community whole must 
educated understanding the blind 
person individual and not 
type. 

California School for the Blind. 


NEEDS EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN, Elise Martens, pp., 
1944, Leaflet No. 74, United States 
Office Education, United States 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
C., Paper, cents. 


Needs for Exceptional Children 
part the United States Office 
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Education’s series Planning Schools 
designed for the 


use state and local planning groups 


for Tomorrow. 


interested analyzing the problems 
and possibilities post-war develop- 
ments for children who deviate seri- 
ously from what considered average 
normal child life. partic- 
ularly addressed citizens states 
which the education exceptional 
children has not yet become estab- 
function state educational 
those 


have already made substantial progress 


lished 


authorities. states which 


this field service will offer little 


that new. Even 


such states, 


basis for checking and evaluating the 
progress that has taken place. 

The leaflet answers the following 
What the Problem? 
How Serious the Problem? What 
Are Needed? 
What Extent are Such Services Now 
What State Legis- 
Action Needed Provide 
What the Needed 

How Can the State’s 
Program for Exceptional Children 


questions: 


Special Services 
Being Provided? 
lative 
the 
Services Cost? 


Services, 


Integrated? 


New Test the Series 
Pintner General Ability Tests 


PINTNER 


This new Intermediate Test for 


veloped meet the need for 


NON-LANGUAGE 


orades 
group 


TEST 


through 


test that 


especially suited for use with those having any kind language 


FIRST NUMBER 


BOOK 


SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


Clark-Otis-Hatton. 


New York 


handieap. 
Just published— 


e de- 
measures general 
ability independently word knowledge and facility. Such 


For grades and 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, 
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New Developments 

(Continued from page 17) 
Children. 
tin. 

the 
School Child 
mimeographed bulletin. 

Helping the Child Who Needs 


Brief mimeographed 


Brief mimeographed bulle- 


Hard-of-Hearing 
Brief 


Age Home. 


Lip-Reading. 
bulletin. 
CONCLUSION 

The work the Oregon program 
for the education handicapped chil- 
dren has moved ahead quietly and 
steadily the brief time has been 
operation. The professional staff the 
State Department Education con- 
sists only four members, Dr. 
Bain, Director; Dr. Lassers, 
Supervisor the Field Speech and 
Consultant for the State Child Guid- 
ance Clinic the University Ore- 
gon Medical School; Mrs Ethel 
Fortner, Supervisor the Field 
Vision and Consultant for the Oregon 
State School for the Blind; Mr. John 


Leon 


Brief Notes 

CLEVELAND HEARING AND SPEECH 

CENTER 

July 19, 1945, Institute 
the Problems The Hearing Handi- 
capped was presented the Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center and 
the Cleveland Press. 

September 
Speech Center was located its new 
quarters, 11206 Euclid Abbington 
Road Cleveland. Dr. Warren Gard- 


director 


the Hearing and 


ner has been appointed 
the center. 
JOURNAL CHANGES RECOMMENDED 
The consulting editors the Jour- 
nal Children have 


recommended number changes 


Taylor, Supervisor the Field 
Hearing and Consultant for the Ore- 
gon State School for the Deaf. How- 
ever, through excellent cooperation 
with other state agencies, reasonably 
inclusive program has been developed. 
partial list these agencies given 
above, the section the legal 
basis for the program, shows the 
marked extent which cooperation 
has been achieved. Oregon 
large state, spreading over more than 
96,000 square miles. has one great 
metropolitan center, Portland, 
most the territory rather sparse- 
peopled. not easy matter 
develop actual state-wide pro- 
gram that serves even the remote one- 
teacher school. Portland has had 
excellent and well-balanced program 
under the directorship Dr. Lewis 
Martin for many years, but most 
the state has been relatively un- 
touched. steps have 


been taken and their success augurs 


well for the future. 


for the coming year. They have 
recommended that 
special education activities sub- 
stituted for the portraits used the 
covers. Efforts will made during 
the year select pictures for the 
cover which will representative 
the several fields special education. 
Chapters will asked submit pic- 
tures for this purpose. 

JOURNAL ARTICLES REPRODUCED 

Recently request came the 
Journal from Mrs. Alice Greer Kel- 
sey, member the staff the Re- 
habilitation Section the Health Di- 
vision the UNRRA Greece Mission, 
esking our permission publish 
Greek translation the article, De- 
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velopment the Tadoma Method for 
the Deaf, Sophia Alcorn, which ap- 
peared the January issue the 
Journal. The article appear 
monthly magazine, The Child, pub- 
lished the Greek Ministry Wel- 
fare. 

“TOUT illustre” requested permis- 
sion reproduce French condensa- 
tion Adjustment the Visually 
Handicapped Potts, which 
appeared the March issue 1945. 
PROPOSED EXPANDED FEDERAL-STATE 

CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 

ten-year program expanded 
Federal-State child health services, 
available all mothers and children 
who wish use them, was proposed 
bill introduced the Senate 
July 26, 1945, Senator Pepper 
Florida. 

The bill, which authorizes the ap- 
propriation $100,000,000 for the first 
year, would provide complete mater- 
nity care, including prenatal and 
postnatal service, all mothers who 
elect participate the benefits 
the program. would also provide 
preventative, curative, and corrective 
services for children the home, 
clinic, and school, and would expand 
medical programs for crippled and 
other physically handicapped children 
well welfare programs designed 
curb child delinquency. The Fed- 
eral administrative agency would 
the Children’s Bureau the Depart- 
ment Labor. 

PERSONAL NEWS 

Mr. formerly principal 
the Lowery School, Dearborn, 
Michigan, has been appointed associate 
professor special education, Wayne 
University, succeed Dr. John 
Lee. Mr. Tenny the president 
the Michigan Conference for Excep- 
tional Children and consulting editor 
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for the Journal Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 

executive secretary the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. During the past five years 
executive director the Illinois Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children and 
director the Division Services 
for Crippled Children the Uni- 
ceeds Jay Howenstine who has re- 
signed because poor health. 

Miss May Bryne was recently 
elected the Minnesota 
Association for Crippled Children and 
Disabled Adults, Minneapolis. Miss 
Bryne administers the special educa- 
tion program Minneapolis and 
serves consulting editor for the 
Journal Exceptional Children. 

Mrs. for four- 
teen years member the Volta 
Bureau staff and for much that 
period associate editor the Volta 
Review, has accepted position the 
John Tracy Clinic organ—at the Uni- 
versity Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Spencer Tracy. Her 
work will consist managing cor- 
respondence course for mothers 
small deaf children. 

special education Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed representative the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children the National Council 
Education. succeeds Dr. John 
Lee and will serve for the next six- 
year-period. 


versity Mr. 


appointed Director the Cleveland 
Speech and Hearing Center. The cen- 
ter has moved new quarters and 
has plans for extended services. 


ic- 
el- 
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Among the Chapters tesy-hospitality committee. The mem- 
NEW CHAPTERS bership representative each build- 
Eleven new chapters ing will report directly the cour- 
cago Suburban Chapter, Chapter, members new members 
Peoria Chapter, Terre Haute Chapter visitors will introduced each 
Louisville Louisville Special meeting and made feel part the 
Education Teachers Chapter, Highland council. 
Park Chapter (Michigan), Pontiac The membership chairman reports 
Chapter (Michigan) Oklahoma City new high, enrollment mem- 
Chapter, Middle Tennessee District held 
> “ne > Tervu s 
Chapter, and Delavan Chapter (Wis- 


cessful meetings during the past year. 


consin). 
President 
ILLINI KALAMAZOO 
The Illini Chapter held dinner Meetings the Kalamazoo 


meeting July for participants during the past year were held the 
conference exceptional children evening accommodate 


which was sponsored the unrversity people other professions. The pro- 
the college education. special gram included discussion the topics, 


steering committee the chapter Physically Handicapped the 
been established for the purpose World.” and “The Disabled 


promoting the interests exceptional Industry,” well mo- 
children. tion picture the latter subject and 
SEVERINA NELSON, workshop meeting. 
res 
President The Professional Problems Commit- 
tee this chapter has made study 
The Baltimore Chapter has prepared 
special education teachers, and class 
references physically and mentally 
have two more classes for excep- 
handicapped children. was com- 
tional children. The study should 
piled their current literature com- 
mittee under the chairmanship 
field and any teacher prospective 
teacher interested entering this 
specialized teaching. The committee 
hopes have summary the study 
The Central Indiana Chapter has 
published. 
several new committees working this 
year. Among them the constitu- BALTIMORE 


tion committee which will rewrite the The April meeting the Baltimore 
present “Constitution and Council was one the best the cur- 
order explain clearly the duties year from the following points 
and the order elections appoint- view: topic discussed, interest mani- 
ments officers, chairmen, and speakers participating and the 
large number present—over two hun- 


dred. 


mittees. 
Another new committee the cour- 
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The subject the meeting was 
Reading Habits Juvenile Delin- 
quents. Mrs. Buelah Reizenstein had 
charge the program and introduced 
the speakers. Mr. John Fischer, 
Assistant Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Baltimore, was the moder- 
ator. 

Miss Eva Gerstmeyer, Director 
Primary Grades, Baltimore, reviewed 
what had been done the Baltimore 
Public Schools reading disa- 
bilities the lower grades over 
period years and emphasized the 
fact that reading just one factor 
child’s life and experience. 


about 


Judge Charles Moyland, Chairman 
The Baltimore Youth Commission, 
followed Miss Gerstmeyer. Judge 
Moyland made the point that per 
cent the boys and girls adjudged 
delinquent are below and that 
delinquency increased the lower 
groups. stressed the need 
for special teachers and special classes 
prevent maladjustment which leads 
truancy and later juvenile de- 
linquency because the child not 
happy his surroundings. 


Dr. Helen Mackentosh, Senior 
Specialist Elementary Education, 
Office Education, Washington, C., 
the last speaker, stated that non-read- 
ing but factor entering into and 
not necessarily the cause juvenile 
delinquency. presenting the na- 
tional picture remedial work 
reading, Dr. Mackentosh left these im- 
pressions: 

(1) Remedial programs have been 
controversial standards and diag- 
nosis. 

(2) There are about 180 schools 


offering courses Remedial Reading 
—some public, some private. 
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. = 
(3) The majority these are 
thirteen states—North Western, North 
Central and North Eastern states. 


(4) Only schools responded 
with helpful assistance when at- 
tempt gather information the 
clinic; type, quality and number the 
staff, nature the services rendered 
and other features. 


(5) There has been thesis upon 
non-reading and its relationship 
juvenile delinquency. This study pre- 
sents challenge some interested 
group. 


was revealed, during the question 
and discussion period which followed, 
that the audience felt Reading Clinics, 
Testing Clinics and Diagnostic Centers 
has been done Kansas City and 
Tulsa, without waiting for post war 
period. 
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New Publications 


ANNUAL THE DIVISION SPECIAL 
1945, Columbus, Mimeographed. 

Contains statistics the Ohio program 
for the years 1943-1944. 


pp., 1945, American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., New York, Paper. 

speed and comprehension 

ding with the speed and com- 

prehension talking book reading, and 

throws light the problem chil- 


dren’s preference for one the other 


de. Bibliography. 


FOR AND 
rinting Office, Washington 25, 
Next steps proposed the National 
Committee Children Wartime. 
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